TO  THE  WHIG  PARTY  OF  VIRGINIA. 


The  Hon.  John  M.  Botts  has  seen  fit,  within  the  last  few  days,  to  address 
himself  to  you,  and  to  the  country  at  large,  on  subjects  to  which  the  under¬ 
signed  bear  precisely  the  same  relations  as  himself,  in  a  style  of  argument  and 
statement  which  calls  for  reply.  Occupying  the  same  public  official  position 
as  he — like  himself  members  of  that  very  numerous  and  respectable  body, 
whose  acts  and  decisions  he  so  fully  criticises,  but  dissenting  totally  from  Avhat 
seems  to  be  his  opinion  of  either  the  capacity  of  that  body  to  perform  the  du¬ 
ties  to  which  it  was  appointed,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  those  duties  were 
actually  performed — the  undersigned  may  be  allowed,  in  imitation  of  an  ex¬ 
ample  so  imposing  as  that  of  their  colleague,  also  to  appear  before  you.  If,  in 
exercising  this  privilege,  they  incur  the  reproach  of  an  unjustifiable  arrogance, 
they  will  at  least  be  able  to  plead  the  apology  of  a  very  fresh  precedent.  They 
will  hardly  be  suspected  of  any  pruriency  for  so  paltry  a  game  as  a  newspaper 
discussion  with  any  individual;  and,  if  they  had  such  a  taste,  still  a  reasonable 
concession  to  their  judgment  would  acquit  them  of  so  vain  an  expectation  as 
that  of  gaining  any  advantage  to  themselves,  personally,  in  an  encounter  with 
a  champion  so  accomplished  and  practised  in  this  sort  of  controversy,  as  is  their 
honorable  colleague.  They  are  influenced  by  other  calculations  and  higher 
motives.  Though  they  will  expose  some  very  gross  errors,  both  of  argument 
and  of  fact,  into  which  Mr.  Botts  has  fallen,  yet  the  purpose  of  making  these 
expositions,  would  not  of  itself  have  induced  them  to  answer  his  address.  Still 
less  could  they  have  found  motive  to  do  so,  in  any  predisposition  of  their  own, 
to  assail  the  position  or  to  question  the  claims  of  the  illustrious  statesman,  who 
is  Mr.  Botts’  favorite  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  It  is  not  to  war  on  Mr. 
Clay,  nor  to  wrangle  with  Mr.  Botts,  that  they  perform  the  unpleasant  task  be¬ 
fore  them,  but  it  is  to  defend  a  numerous  and  respectable  assembly  of  their  felkrw- 
citizens,  of  which  assembly  they  were  themselves  members,  and  to  answer  the 
attacks  which  the  latter  gentleman  has  found  it  suitable  to  his  own  purposes  to 
make  on  another  citizen,  no  less  honorable  or  eminent  than  Mr.  Clay  himself, 
or  than  the  active  advocate  whose  fiery  zeal  presses  the  pretensions  of  his 
favorite,  into  so  many  unpleasant  discussions. 

We  have  the  authority  of  our  colleague’s  own  declaration  for  the  fact  that  he 
brings  to  this  subject  a  spirit  conciliatory  and  compromising ,  and  devoted  to  the 
harmony  of  the  Whig  party.  It  was  a  very  necessary  assurance;  for  certainly, 
in  its  absence,  we  should  not  have  suspected  the  existence  of  such  a  spirit. 

Does  his  temper  of  conciliation  prompt  him  to  pronounce  that  a  gentleman, 
already  the  nominated  candidate  of  the  Whig  party  in  almost  every  State  of 
the  Confederacy,  -which  has  made  any  nomination,  is  not  a  Whig?  Is  his  spirit 
'of  compromise  regulated  by  that  notion  of  reciprocity  which  demands  in  its 
favor  all  the  concessions  as  a  fair  basis  of  adjustment;  that,  coming  to  inquire 
into  the  relative  merits  of  two  eminent  men,  professing  to  belong  to  the  same 
party,  he  presumes  to  demand  at  the  threshhold,  that  the  one  so  unfortunate  as 
'  not  to  have  his  approbation,  is  to  be  excluded  altogether  as  not  belonging  to  the 
party  at  all? 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  present  Mr.  Clay  as  the  candi¬ 
date  of  the  Whig  party  for  the  Presidency  again.  We  do  not  wish  to  press  the 
.  reasons  of  our  opinion  on  the  public.  W e  leave  other  persons  and  other  States 
to  speak  for  themselves.  Virginia  has  already  spoken  her  opinion,  and  with 
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her  we  concur;  and  by  her,  through  good  and  through  evil,  we  mean  to  stand 
or  to  fall.  But  our  honorable  colleague,  borne  along  by  a  spirit  which  really 
seems  determined  to  dictate  or  to  destroy,  to  Urule  or  ruin''1  forces  upon  us 
the  necessity  of  self  defence. 

It  is  vain  for  Mr.  Botts  to  say  he  has  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  his 
colleagues.  His  silence  might  have  signified  an  indisposition  to  do  so.  We 
believe,  however,  that  he  has  written  more  than  any  man  in  America  on  this 
issue  between  Clay  and  Taylor  since  it  arose.  The  undersigned  have  patiently 
permitted  Mr.  Botts,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  refer  to  them  in  this  con¬ 
nexion.  They  have  made  no  answer  to  any  one  of  his  various  communications 
through  the  public  press.  Still  he  goes  on.  Not  content,  as  were  the  under¬ 
signed,  to  refer  the  discussion  and  decision  of  this  subject  to  the  people  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  convention  assembled,  Mr,  Botts  favored  the  public  with  his  views  in 
sundry  and  lengthy  compositions,  which  he  caused  to  be  printed  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  When  the  convention  did  meet,  he  appropriated  to  himself  at  least  as 
much  as  his  share  of  the  time  of  that  body;  and,  finally,  when  his  peculiar 
views  were  repudiated  and  put  down  by  the  most  decisive  votes,  he  retires  to 
give  a  new  and  striking  illustration  of  his  sort  of  conciliation,  by  publishing  an 
angry  manifesto  to  the  Whig  party  of  Virginia.  In  a  spirit  of  patriotic  devo¬ 
tion,  which  scorns  to  restrict  itself  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  district,  he 
kindly  takes  charge  of  the  entire  State,  and  proceeds  to  show  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  composed  that  convention  were  incompetent  to  understand,  or  faithless 
to  execute,  the  trust  reposed  in  them;  for,  if  they  do  not  deserve  the  one  or  the 
other  denunciation,  then  what  they  did  was  right  and  proper,  and  our  col¬ 
league’s  prbtest  is  as  uncalled  for,  on  their  part,  as  it  is  inconclusive  in  itself. 
He  divides  his  manifesto  into  various  heads,  and,  by  that  sort  of  classification 
of  the  topics,  very  distinctly  signifies  his  purpose  to  have  been  the  preparation 
of  a  text-book  of  easy  reference  and  accurate  and  important  information.  With 
how  much  success  in  any  particular  he  has  accomplished  that  purpose,  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  inquire,  in  a  very  respectful,  but  at  the  same  time  in  a  very  candid, 
temper.  W e  shall  endeavor  to  present  correctly  all  matters  of  fact  or  figures. 
We  have  before  us  the  best  evidence.  His  form  of  classification  we  will  pur¬ 
sue  as  the  most  convenient: 

THE  VOTES  OF  COUNTIES  CONTRASTED. 

Under  this  head,  Mr.  Botts  enters  into  a  curious  calculation  to  show,  what  j 
are  the  exact  rights  of  certain  counties  in  Virginia  in  a  general  convention;  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  votes  they  should  be  permitted  to  cast  respectively; 
and  either  he  writes  to  no  purpose  at  all,  or  he  means  to  make  on  the  minds 
of  others  an  impression  it  is  impossible  his  own  can  have  received  (if  he  has 
considered  it)  that  the  rule  adopted  by  the  convention  was  unfair  and  unusual, 
and  that,  in  its  practical  effect  in  this  instance,  it  operated  unjustly  and  inju¬ 
riously  to  the  particular  interest  of  which  he  seems  to  have  assumed  the  lead. 

The  rule  complained  of,  it  may  be  remarked  in  the  first  place,  is  the  only 
rule  ever  recognised,  so  far  as  we  know  or  believe,  by  any  State  convention 
(of  any  party)  in  Virginia — viz.,  that  each  county  or  electoral  district  should 
be  allowed  as  many  votes,  and  no  more,  as  it  is  entitled  to  in  the  most  nume¬ 
rous  branch  of  the  State  legislature.  This  rule  is  one  of  such  obvious  fair¬ 
ness  that,  until  (as  our  colleague  expresses  it)  he  “ put  this  Clay  ball  in  motion ,” 
it  was  never,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  objected  to  by  any  State  convention  in 
Virginia  whatever.  No  rule  could,  of  course,  be  applied  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
counties  of  various  sizes,  and  of  yet  more  various  political  and  party  complex¬ 
ion,  that  would  not  in  some  extreme  cases,  withhold  something  of  the  exact 
measure  of  power  to  which  particular  counties  and  sections  might  be  entitled, 
by  the  amount  of  their  population,  or  the  extent  of  whatever  interest  might  be 
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-the  basis  of  representation.  In  fact,  to  insist  that  each  individual  citizen 
should  have  precisely  and  exactly  the  weight  to  which  he  is  entitled,  would 
make  the  whole  plan  of  representation,  an  impracticable  and  absurd  theory. 

Mr.  Botts’  proposed  basis  of  representation  was  the  precise  number  of 
Whig  votes  in  'the  Presidential  election  of  1844.  Who  knows  what  changes 
may  have  taken  place  in  that  time  ?  One  thing  we  all  know,  and  that  is,  that 
in  the  preceding  four  years  there  were  very  important  changes;  that,  with 
Mr.  Clay  as  our  candidate,  we  were  beaten  some  five  thousand  votes  wmrse 
lhan  when  General  Harrison  was  the  candidate.  It  is  also  known  that  a  change, 
at  a  much  higher  rate,  has  manifested  itself  in  particular  districts  since  the 
year  1844.  But  we  are  not  making  rules  or  laws  for  these  bodies,  and  there¬ 
fore  wTe  see  no  necessity  for  discussing  wuth  Mr.  Botts  the  policy  and  conve¬ 
nience  of  his  plan.  The  question  before  us  is  a  practical  one;  and  fortunately 
there  is  a  rule,  not  to  be  disputed,  by  which  we  can  bring  the  complaints  of 
our  colleague  to  the  test  of  an  infallible  judgment.  The  principal  complaint  is, 
that  the  party  with  whom  he  acted  were  not  allowed  their  just  weight  in  the 
convention.  To  prove  this  he  selects  the  case  of  Loudon  county;  and  in  do¬ 
ing  so,  he  takes  unquestionably  the  strongest  case,  for  Loudon  is  the  great 
Whig  county  of  the  State,  and  will  show  in  its. utmost  possible  extent,  the 
grievousness  of  the  tyranny,  by  which  our  honorable  colleague’s  sense  of  justice 
is  so  painfully  outraged. 

The  Whig  vote  of  Virginia,  in  1844,  was  43,677;  and  of  that,  Loudon  county 
gave  1,505.  The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  is  135.  It 
will  be  seen,  then,  that  Loudon,  if  allowed  her  full  strength,  would  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  as  many  votes  out  of  135  as  would  be  equal  to  the  proportion  W'hich 
1505  bears  to  43,677.  That  would  be  just  four  votes,  and  not  another  one. 
She  was  allowed,  and  did  cast,  three  votes. 

If  the  correction  were  made,  and  made  for  Loudon  alone,  then  there  would 
have  been  nineteen ,  instead  of  eighteen  votes,  against  the  nomination  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Taylor.  Our  colleague,  however,  shows  but  one  side  of  the  picture. 

If  the  rule  is  a  proper  rule  for  Loudon,  it  is  also  a  proper  rule  lor  the  coun¬ 
ties  that  voted  with  Loudon.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  the  case  stands  with  the 
allies  of  Loudon  on  this  issue.  Goochland,  giving  in  1844  120  votes;  Surry, 
118;  King  George,  165;  Lunenburg,  196;  Northumberland,  185;  and  Prince 
George,  139,  making  an  entire  aggregate  of  923,  voted  wTith  Loudon,  and  gave 
six  votes — just  one  third  of  the  whole  vote  given  against  General  Taylor. 

These  923  Whig  voters,  opposed  to  General  Taylor’s  nomination,  balanced 
and  neutralized  4,392  other  Whig  voters,  good  and  true,  who  were  in  favor  of 
his  nomination — that  is,  Augusta,  1,398;  Kenaw'ha,  983;  Norfolk  city,  634; 
Montgomery  and  Pulaski,  530;  and  Richmond  city,  847.  Loudon  and  her  six 
coadjutors  with  an  aggregate  Whig  vote  of  2,428,  gave  nine  votes,  that  being 
just  one  half  of  the  number  given  against  General  Taylor;  whilst  the  six 
counties  of  the  other  side,  just  named  as  giving  the  votes  of  4,392,  together 
with  Bedford,  941,  and  Mason  and  Jackson,  673 — making  an  aggregate  of 
6,006 — were  allowmd  to  give  him  only  nine  votes.  This  very  oppressed  party 
of  2,428  voters  balancing  6,006  of  their  own  brethren,  as  good  Whigs  as  them¬ 
selves.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  not  one  of  that  sort  of  oppressions  w'hich 
calls  for  immediate  revolution. 

Let  us  not  for  a  moment  be  suspected  of  offering  this  as  an  argument  fair  in 
itself.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  as  an  offset  to  Mr.  Botts’  protest;  and  it  is  of¬ 
fered  only  to  give  conspicuous  exposure  to  the  deceptiveness  of  Mr.  Botts’  de^- 
ductions. 

The  question,  and  the  only  question,  for  practical,  sensible,  and  fair  men,  is, 
Did  this  rule,  in  this  case,  produce  an  unfair  result?  If  it  did  not,  there  is 
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nothing  for  any  one  to  complain  of;  and  our  colleague’s  clamors  have  been  use¬ 
lessly  expended  upon  the  imaginary  evils  of  a  harmless  theory. 

The  published  proceedings  of  the  convention  show  that  fourteen  counties  vot¬ 
ed  against  General  Taylor’s  nomination,  and  they  were  counted  at  eighteen 
votes.  That  is,  in  addition  to  the  seven  already  named,  Albemarle,  with 
Whigs,  in  1844,  912;  Fairfax,  410;  Fluvanna,  305;  Greenbriar,  709;  Hanover,. 
558;  Henrico,  578;  Norfolk  county,  627;  Petersburg,  376;  and  Powhatan,  215y 
making  in  all,  7,118. 

One  hundred  counties  voted  for  his  nomination,  and  they  were  counted  at 
eighty-seven  votes. 

The  entire  Whig  vote,  speaking  through  their  delegates,  on  the  test  question, 
(viz.,  Taylor’s  nomination,)  was,  as  reported  by  the  papers,  and  calculated  by 
the  official  returns  recorded  in  the  Whig  almanac  for  1848,  40,893.  Deduct 
from  this,  7,118,  and  we  have  33,775  for  Taylor’s  nomination;  against  it,  7,118;. 
giving  to  Taylor  a  majority  of  26,657. 

Now,  if  7, 118  be  entitled  to  count  eighteen,  then  33,775  were  entitled  to 
eighty-five  and  a  third.  This  much  abused  rule  had  such  effect  by  its  applica¬ 
tion  in  this  case  as  to  give  to  the  majority  of  the  convention  the  benefit  of  one 
vote  and  two-thirds  of  a  vote,  over  and  above  what  they  were  entitled  to.  The 
variation  from  exact  justice  ^in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Botts  claims  it)  is 
something  less  than  one  and  a  half  percent.;  an  approximation  obviously  much 
nearer  than  could  be  accomplished  by  his  own  rule;  for  that  rule  contemplated 
the  disregard  of  fractions,  to  an  extent  that  would,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  produced  a  greater  difference. 

On  such  a  foundation  our  honorable  colleague  puts  “  this  ball”  of  re-agitation 
in  motion.  A  gentleman  “of  compromise,  and  conciliation,  and  devotion  to  the 
harmony  of  the  Whig  party;”  yes,  a  single  gentleman,  for  he  has  got  again  to  be 
“  solitary  and  alone,”  seeks  to  unsettle  decisions  it  took  six  hundred  gentlemen 
much  time,  trouble,  and  expense  to  make,  on  the  ground,  primarily,  that  a  rule 
to  which  no  one  ever  heard  an  objection  before,  and  which  is  the  only  one  ever 
acted  upon  in  the  same  community  since  we  had  a  Government,  was  not  re¬ 
pealed  to  suit  his  views.  When  we  speak  of  this  rule  as  a  settled  rule,  we 
speak  of  it  always  as  recognised  and  acted  on  in  general  conventions  of  the 
State.  In  smaller  circles,  such  as  district  or  county  conventions,  other  rules 
have  been  found  sometimes  practicable  and  convenient.  And  that  too  in  the 
face  of  conclusive  and  unanswerable  evidence,  that  in  this  very  case,  it  not  only 
did  usual,  but  most  extraordinary  and  precise  justice.  May  the  Whig  party  be 
ever  delivered  from  concession,  and  conciliation,  and  compromise  like  this. 

It  is  submitted  to  all  who  may  be  interested,  whether  this  rule  has,  in  Mr. 
Botts’  own  language,  served  “  rather  to  prevent  than  elicit  a  full  expression 
of  public  sentiment .  ”  Whether  it  be  true  or  untrue  that  it  did  1  furnish  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  minority  to  control  the  action  of  a  majority.  ” 

WHAT  IS  THE  WHIG  VOTE  OF  VIRGINIA? 

Our  colleague  seems  to  have  an  idea,  and  there  is  no  correcting  it,  that  Mr. 
Clay’s  vote  is  the  Whig  vote;  in  other  words,  that  there  can  be.no  whiggery 
not  in  absolute  devotion  to  Mr.  Clay.  The  undersigned  entertain  a  different 
opinion.  Mr.  Botts  himself  shows,  that  in  the  only  districts  of  the  State  in 
which  there  was  a  full  vote  in  1847,  both  the  Whig  candidates,  that  is  Mr. 
Preston  and  himself,  commanded  larger  Whig  votes  ( and  that  too  out  of 
-smaller  votes)  than  were  given  to  Mr.  Clay  in  1844.  In  Preston’s  district  the 
whole  vote  in  1844  was  7,275;  majority  for  Polk,  649.  The  vote  in  the  same 
district  in  1847  was  7,114,  Preston’s  majority  228;  difference  in  favor  of  Pres¬ 
ton,  Whig,  as  compared  with  Clay,  877  votes.  Now,  which  is  the  Whig  vote 
here,  Clay’s  or  Preston’s? 
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In  the  Richmond  district,  the  vote  in  1844  was  5,561 — Clay’s  majori¬ 
ty,  239;  in  1847  the  whole  vote  was  5,530 — Botts’  majority,  594.  Which  is 
the  Whig  vote  here,  Clay’s  or  Botts’.  Mr.  Botts’  would  certainly,  with  the 
better  reason,  be  taken  as  the  true  vote,  because  it  is  the  last  vote  and  the 
largest  vote.  But  even  that  is  uncertain,  for  his  vote  seems  to  depend  a  good 
deal  more  on  who  is  his  competitor  than  on  the  real  strength  of  the  Whig  party 
in  his  district.  In  1843  he  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Jones;  in  1845  beaten  badly  by 
Mr.  Seddon;  and  in  1847  elected  triumphantly  over  Mr.  Leake,  not  without 
a  very  strong  suspicion  that  the  Taylor  feeling  was  experienced  there  a  little, 
as  well  as  in  the  provinces. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  facts  we  are  expected,  with  the  fatuity  of  a  political 
Bourbonism,  that  is  alike  incapable  of  acquiring  a  new,  or  discarding  an  old 
idea,  to  regard  Mr.  Clay’s  vote  of  1844  as  the  Whig  vote  of  Virginia,  not  for 
that  moment,  as  it  was,  but  for  the  present  time;  and  not  only  for  the  present, 
but  for  the  future  also.  The  undersigned  are  of  opinion  that,  with  another 
candidate,  the  vote  will  be  very  different;  and  that  is  one,  of  many  reasons, 
for  presenting  General  Taylor  as  our  candidate. 

EXPRESSION  OF  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT. 

Mr.  Botts  says,  not  under  the  above  caption,  but  in  the  same  connexion: 
“It  is  understood  that  the  late  Whig  convention  was  invited,  by  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Whig  members  of  the  legislature  in  the  month  of  December 
last,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Whig  party  of  Virginia 
would  endorse  the  recommendation  of  General  Taylor.”  We  remember  that 
a  very  distinguished  gentleman,  who  sustained  Mr.  Botts’  views  in  the  con¬ 
vention^  commenced  his  ingenious  and  able  argument  with  the  distinct  propo¬ 
sition,  that  such  was  not  the  nature  of  the  invitation.  But  suppose  he  was 
wrong,  and  Mr.  Botts  right.  Then  it  would  appear  that  the  Whigs  of  the  le¬ 
gislature  played  a  very  bold  game  and  a  very  open  one;  for  they  set  up  Gen. 
Taylor  against  “all  comers  and  goers,”  and  that  was  opposing  him  (as  is 
very  well  understood  here  in  Washington ,  and  by  no  man  in  Washington  better 
than  by  Mr.  B.  himself)  to  a  good  deal  more  of  competition  than  comes  from 
the  true  friends  of  Mr.  Clay.  But  it  must  be  admitted  they  were  not  more 
bold  than  sagacious,  for  a  hundred  and  fourteen  counties  came,  up  to  the  call, 
and  of  that  number  just  one  hundred  did  endorse  the  nomination. 

But  Mr.  Botts  presents  a  long  statement,  founded  upon  his  examination  of 
the  preambles  and  resolutions  adopted  in  the  primary  meetings,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  delegates  to  the  convention  did  not  represent  the  sentiments 
of  their  constituents.  The  people  of  the  counties  never  referred  their  resolu¬ 
tions  to  us,  nor  to  the  convention;  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  our  honorable  col¬ 
league.  They  very  wisely  preferred  to  appoint  their  neighbors  and  friends,  and 
to  come  up  themselves,  in  great  numbers,  to  the  convention,  and  there  to  de¬ 
liver  their  own  views,  and  hear  the  views  of  others,  and  examine,  deliberate, 
and  decide.  Our  honorable  colleague  did  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent 
any  expression  of  preference  for  a  candidate.  He  thought  things  were  not 
clear  enough;  but  they  differed  with  him,  and  decided  against  him;  and 
straightway  he  turns  around  and  protests  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  unfair 
and  irregular.  For  ourselves,  we  have  only  to  say  that  w'e  decline  to  thrust 
ourselves  between  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  delegates  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  their  respective  constituents,  and  therefore  we  refrain  from  entering 
into  any  examination  of  that  branch  of  the  subject.  Nor  do  we  offer  to  those 
gentlemen  so  poor  a  compliment  as  to  interpose  in  their  defence.  They  must 
fight  it  out  for  themselves.  We  have  trouble  enough  on  our  own  account,  to 
.satisfy  our  appetites  for  controversy.  And,  besides,  we  should  indulge  a  much 
higher  self-appreciation  than  vre  do,  if  we  supposed  ourselves,  by  any  means, 
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as  able  to  defend  the  Whigs,  of  either  the  legislature  or  the  convention,  as  we 
know  them  to  be,  to  defend  themselves. 

GENERAL  TAYLOR’S  LETTERS. 

Our  colleague  publishes,  as  a  part  of  his  protest,  several  letters  or  extracts- 
from  letters  of  General  Taylor.  One  of  these  letters  to  P.  S.  Smith  arrived 
whilst  the  convention  was  in  session.  According  to  his  view  it  afforded  “just 
and  impregnable  ground  for  not  making  a  nomination  at  that  time.’’'1  He  was 
heard  at  length  by  the  convention  in  Support  of  this  view.  He  pressed  it  with' 
as  much  force  and  ingenuity  as  could  -well  be  brought  to  the  support  of  a  posi¬ 
tion,  so  destitute  of  intrinsic  merit.  The  body  was  made  to  understand  all  about 
it.  And  so  understanding  it,  as  well  as  Mr.  Botts  himself,  decided  against  him. 
by  a  great  majority. 

As  to  General  Taylor’s  letters,  they  are  all  before  the  country — and  it  would 
never  have  occurred  to  the  undersigned,  to  undertake  to  explain  their  meaning 
to  the  country.  But  yet,  as  this  has  been  made  one  of  the  topics  of  the  protest,, 
we  will  be  excused  for  saying  that  Ave  saw  no  difficulty  in  any  one  of  the  let¬ 
ters  referred  to — and  especially  that  we  saw  none  in  that  particular  letter  which 
seems  to  gi\re  him  so  much  offence. 

They  prove  General  Taylor  to  be  a  Whig.  He  says,  “  I  am  a  Whig ” — 
“  a  Whig  on  principle'1' — “  but  not  an  ultra  Whig." — And  he  says,  he  “  does 
not  wish  to  conceal  that  fact  from  any  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United? 
States.”  He  says,  that  he  “would  have  voted  for  Mr.  Clay  in  the  election' 
of  1844,”  had  he  been  able  to  attend  the  election.  We  should  suppose  that 
Mr.  Botts  cannot  reasonably  deny,  that  any  man,  who  would  in  that  contest 
have  stood  by  us,  is  a  Whig.  But  we  will  not  multiply  Avords  on  this  subject. 
General  Taylor  says  he  is  a  Whig.  Who  has  questioned  his  veracity  or  his 
honor  ? 

General  Taylor  neither  solicits  nor  rejects  the  nomination  of  any  man,  or  set 
of  men.  He  has  chosen  to  place  himself  on  the  ground,  that  he  will  not  be 
elected  on  any  terms  that  may  compel  him  to  be  a  mere  party  President.  We 
do  not  Avant  a  mere  party  President — Ave  Avant  a  Whig.  We  are  assured  from- 
his  own  lips  that  he  is  a  Whig,  and  that  is  enough  for  us.  If  other  parties 
than  Whigs  choose  to  vote  for  him,  Ave  do  not  reject  their  assistance.  Our 
party  has  not  been  so  habitually  successful,  that  we  can  afford  to  refuse  the 
voluntary  aid  of  any  voters,  Avho  offer  it  to  us,  Avithout  asking  or  receiving  pro¬ 
mises,  or  pledges  of  any  sort  from  our  candidate  or  ourselves. 

These  were  the  grounds  taken  by  General  Washington.  Mr.  Botts  says,. 
“  we  see  no  reason  why  General  Taylor  should  occupy  higher  ground  than  any* 
that  have  gone  before  him,  except  General  Washington.”  One  would  think 
that  General  Taylor  might  be  allowed  to  take  his  own  ground.  If  Mr.  Botts 
can’t  come  to  it,  Avhy  he  can  stay  away.  General  Taylor  will  come  into  the 
office  of  President,  if  it  be  the  will  of  the  people  to  elect  him,  as  General 
Washington  did,  without  any  very  extensive  experience  in  civil  affairs.  He  will 
carry  into  it  however  an  honest  heart,  a  sound  head,  and  a  high  aim — like  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  patriotism  that  soars  above  the  level  of  mere  party,  virtues  which  in? 
high  places,  are  in  themselves  talents  of  the  highest  order. 

General  Taylor  has  not  compared  himself  to  General  Washington — but  sure¬ 
ly  it  is  no  reproach  to  the  gallant  old  soldier,  that  he  selects  for  imitation  so  il¬ 
lustrious  an  example.  And  it  would  not  seem  that  in  so  good  a  purpose  he  has 
been  absolutely  unsuccessful — for  there  are  many  of  his  countrymen  who  be¬ 
lieve,  that  no  man  has  appeared  since  Washington,  who  more  resembles  that 
great  man,  in  many  essential  and  striking  particulars. 

Our  colleague  deems  it  worthy  of  remark,  that  General  Taylor  says  of  him¬ 
self,  “  he  is  no  politician."  General  Washington  in  his  first  inaugural  address 
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said,  “  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  trust  to  which  the  voice  of  my  coun¬ 
try  called  me,  being  sufficient  to  awaken  in  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  of 
her  citizens  a  distrustful  scrutiny  into  his  qualifications,  could  not  but  over¬ 
whelm  with  despondency  one,  who,  inheriting  inferior  endowments  from  nature , 
and  unpractised  in  the  duties  of  civil  administration ,  ought  to  be  peculiarly  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own  deficiencies .”  Whoever  argued  against  the  qualifications  of 
General  Washington,  on  the  ground  of  these  expressions?  As  for  General  Tay¬ 
lor’s  remark  that  he  is  “  no  politician,”  we  confess  that  our  sense  of  propriety 
and  delicacy  is  no  more  shocked  at  the  real  and  unaffected  modesty  of  such  a 
declaration,  than  by  the  firmness  and  constancy  with  which  General  Taylor 
stands  aloof  from  this  contest,  and  confines  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  the  care  of  his  affairs. 

In  conclusion,  on  this  topic,  we  would  like  to  understand  how  it  is,  that  our 
colleague  has  such  serious  misgivings  as  to  General  Taylor’s  politics,  and  has 
yet  been  so  ready  to  make  an  arrangement  by  which  he  should  be  run  as  Vice 
President  on  the  ticket  of  Mr.  Clay  as  President  ?  If  he  considers  Taylor 
neither  a  Whig,  nor  available,  he  must  desire,  by  putting  such  a  clog  on  Mr. 
Clay,  to  enable  him  to  show  what  he  can  do. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNING. 

Under  this  head  Mr.  Botts  goes  into  a  statement  of  some  length  to  show 
that  certain  information  communicated  by  telegraphic  despatch  from  Kentucky 
and  North  Carolina,  furnished  to  Mr.  Preston  by  others,  and  by  him  announced 
to  the  convention,  “  exercised  a  large  influence  over  the  judgment  and  decision 
of  the  convention.'"  And  he  maintains,  moreover,  that  those  despatches  did 
not  communicate  the  truth. 

He  acquits  Mr.  Preston  fully  of  all  participation  in  any  purpose  to  mislead 
the  convention.  So  that,  so  far  as  his  remarks  might  be  supposed  to  imply 
any  personal  imputation,  they  do  not  apply  to  the  undersigned,  or  any  one  of 
them;  and  therefore,  in  that  single  respect,  need  no  answer.  But,  for  other 
reasons,  it  is  necessary  that  a  full  account  of  the  transaction  be  given. 

In  the  first  place  we  deny  that  there  was  any  mistake  or  misstatement  in 
announcing  the  news  from  Kentucky. 

Secondly,  if  there  was  any  in  regard  to  North  Carolina  it  was  of  an  acciden¬ 
tal  and  immaterial  character,  and  that  even  to  that  extent  it  rests  on  conflicting 
and  uncertain  recollections. 

And  that,  thirdly,  and  much  more  importantly,  it  did  not  influence  the 
“judgment  and  decision”  of  the  convention. 

We  disclaim  all  purpose  to  impute  to  Mr.  Botts  intentional  misstatement 
or  misrepresentation  of  the  facts,  but  we  deny  the  literal  accuracy  of  his  re¬ 
port. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Preston’s  speech  on  Friday  evening,  Mr.  Archer,  the 
president  of  the  convention,  handed  him  a  letter  which  he  had  received  whilst 
Mr.  P.  was  speaking.  After  rapidly  running  over  the  letter,  Mr.  Preston  said 
“the  telegraph  has  arrived;  Kentucky  has  nominated  General  Taylor.”  Mr. 
Botts  here  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Preston,  said 
ilthat  was  the  Taylor  Convention .”  Mr.  Preston  replied  “yes;”  “butthe  other 
convention  appointed  out  and  out  Taylor  men,  and  both  conventions  appointed 
the  same  delegates.” 

The  telegraphic  despatch  referred  to  was  from  one  of  the  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  Kentucky,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability;  and  there 
could  be  no  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy.  His  despatch  was  in  the  following 
words : 
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“  Hon.  William  B.  Preston: 

“  Dear  sir:  The  Kentucky  Whig  Convention,  for  presenting  candidates  for  Governor,  &c., 
simply  appointed  delegates  avowed  Taylor  men.  The  Taylor  Convention,  same  day,  nominated 
Taylor,  and  appointed  the  same  delegates .  ” 

Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  discrepancy  between  the 
annunciation  as  made  and  the  despatch  itself,  unless  it  be  in  the  words  uout 
and  out”  in  place  of  the  word  “avowed.”  We  cannot,  ourselves,  perceive  the 
importance  of  the  variation. 

On  this  point  we  will  simply  add,  that  our  statement  of  the  terms  of  the  an¬ 
nunciation  rests  not  only  on  our  own  recollections,  but  on  the  published  state¬ 
ments  of  the  secretary  of  the  convention,  who  sat  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Preston. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  North  Carolina  news — Mr.  Preston  immediately, 
after  stating,  as  has  been  related,  the  substance  of  the  despatch  from  Kentucky, 
proceeded:  “I  have  more  news;  North  Carolina  has  gone  for  Taylor.  A  large 
majority  of  her  convention  are  for  him.” 

The  above  we  believe  to  be  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Preston.  And  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  concurring  recollections  of  many  gentlemen,  to  whom  we 
have  referred. 

A  secretary  of  the  convention  has  stated  in  the  Richmond  Whig,  that  he  fur¬ 
nished  the  information,  and  that  he  derived  it  from  the  “Baltimore  Sun.” 

The  paragraph  in  the  Sun  first  states  that  “Manley  was  nominated  for  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  then  adds:  “A  decided  majority  of  the  convention  are  in  favor  of  Gen. 
Taylor  for  the  next  Presidency .  ” 

The  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Preston  at  the  time,  was,  that  the  pre¬ 
ference  of  the  North  Carolina  convention  for  General  Taylor  had  been  ascer¬ 
tained  and  expressed.  Mr.  Preston  knew  nothing  of  the  person  who  transmit¬ 
ted  the  information.  He  received  it  From  a  gentleman  of  as  high  character  as 
any  in  Virginia,  and  intended  a  correct  and  exact  report  of  its  contents. 

We  have  said  that  it  did  not,  and  could  not,  have  influenced  the  decisions 
or  the  appointments  of  the  convention.  The  appointments  of  electors  and  of 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention  were  made  on  Thursday,  (the  day  before 
the  news  came.)  Mr.  Botts  says  they  are  all  “Taylor  men  but  one.”  They 
were  appointed,  in  every  instance,  by  the  delegates  from  the  respective  districts; 
and,  i'n  the  instance  of  Mr.  Botts’  own'  district,  we  are  informed,  by  the  editors 
of  the  Richmond  Whig,  that  although  in  Mr.  Botts’  opinion  “ nineteen  out  of 
twenty  are  for  .Mr.  Clay,”  a  Taylor  delegate  was  chosen,  and  chosen  over  Mr. 
Botts  himself,  presented  for  that  appointment  “by  the  Goochland  delegation.” 
The  convention  simply  confirmed  the  elections  of  the  districts. 

t)id  the  lightning  hare  anything  to  do  wfith  this?  The  convention  had,  at 
the  outset,  decided -on  the  rule  of  voting,  and  that  was  by  counties.  From 
most  of  the  counties  there  were  numerous  delegations.  These,  before  the 
news  arrived,  had  determined  how  they  would  vote,  and  respectively  appointed 
a  person  to  cast  the  vote.  There  was  no  retirement  for  reconsideration;  nor 
have  we  heard  of  any  delegation,  complaining  that  their  instructions  were  vio¬ 
lated.  We  speak  now  of  the  final  voting  on  the  main  questions. 

But  Mr.  Botts  holds  the  affirmative  of  the  issue.  He  has  shown  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  omit  any  circumstance  that  could  give  plausibility  to  his  case.  Why 
does  he  not  let  the  public  know  who  did  change ! 

But  suppose  a  man  could  be  found,  or  a  whole  county  delegation,  or  ten,  or 
twenty  delegations,  who  would  state  that  they  were  changed  by  this  news; 
still  it  would  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  have  affected  the  result.  The  vote 
would  still  have  been  for  General  Taylor,  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  It 
was  eighty-seven  to  eighteen — one  hundred  counties  against  fourteen. 

Mr.  Botts  says  that  Mr.  John  S.  Gallaher  “was  prepared  to  offer  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  compromise,  by  which  no  preference  was  to  be  expressed,”  &c.,  “when 
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a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  occurred,  that  gave  a  decided  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  influence  to  the  action  of  the  convention,”  viz.,  this  lightning  despatch  pre¬ 
vented  Mr.  Gallaher  from  offering  his  plan. 

Now,  what  is  the  fact?  Let  Mr.  Gallaher  speak  for  himself.  And  every 
man  in  Virginia  knows  that  when  he  does  speak,  he  is  to  be  believed:  • 

“  It  is  true,  I  had  drawn  up  two  resolutions,  which  I  intended  to  offer  to  the  convention  if  I 
had  found  any  serious  difficulty  likely  to  spring  up,  as  some  persons  had  predicted,  and  as  the 
Democrats  had  most  earnestly  hoped;  but  I  had  satisfactorily  ascertained,  by  free  interviews 
with  delegations  from  every  part  of  the  State,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  telegraphic  des])atches, 
that  the  convention  was  prepared  to  present  General  Taylor.” 

Here  is  Mr.  Gallaher’s  own  reason  for  not  offering  his  resolutions. 

We  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  expression  of  our  sincere  regret  that  Mr. 
Botts  should,  under  all  the  circumstances,  have  considered  himself  authorized 
to  parade  before  the  public,  as  of  some  consequence,  a  transaction  so  entirely 
unimportant  in  itself. 

Mr.  Botts  says  that  “  shout  upon  shout  and  yell  upon  yell  followed  the  an¬ 
nouncement”  that  Kentucky  had  gone  for  General  Taylor.  Does  he  not  here 
most  unwittingly  answer  his  own  argument  in  the  most  conclusive  manner? 
Who  could  have  made  this  uproar,  evidently  so  startling  to  the  nerves  of  our 
honorable  colleague?  It  was  not  the  Democrats  who  crowded  the  galleries  and 
aisles  whenever  Mr.  Botts  made  his  appearance;  their  shouts  and  yells  were 
reserved  for  the  gentleman’s  rhetorical  flourishes  against  General  Taylor,  and 
for  whatever  he  said  to  prove  that  Mr.  Clay  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  our  can¬ 
didate.  Mr.  Clay  has  just  now  become  the  idol  of  their  virtuous  affections;  so 
much  so,  that  not  a  paper  of  that  party  can  be  seen,  which  is  not  filled  with  the 
evidences  of  his  availability.  It  was  not  Mr.  Clay’s  peculiar  friends,  else  they 
were  very  anxious  to  get  clear  of  him.  No,  every  one  present  at  the  time 
knows  who  it  was.  It  was  the  great  body  of  the  convention,  with  scarce  an 
exception; — they  being,  as  the  Whigs  of  Virginia  generally  are,  the  friends  of 
the  nomination  of  General  Taylor. 

But  wherefore  the  necessity  of  our  entering  into  so  much  detail  to  disprove 
Mr.  Botts’  argument  that  the  result  was  in  any  way  brought  about  by  what  he 
'styles  the  effect  of  lightning?  He  has  himself  answered  his  own  proposition. 
After  expressing  his  opinion  as  to  the  sort  of  rule  that  was  proper  to  adopt, 
and  his  objections  to  the  one  that  was  adopted,  which  occurred  ON  THE  DAY 
BEFORE  the  annunciation  of  the  despatch  from  Kentucky,  he  proceeds  to 
say  : 

u  But,  while  tlie  principle  is  objected  to,  the  undersigned  is  free  to  admit  that 
the  adoption  of  no  rule  at  that  time,  represented  as  the  counties  V)ere,  with  a 
foregone  conclusion  to  nominate  General  Taylor,  would  have  changed  the  practi¬ 
cal  result .” 

Then  for  what  practical  purpose,  we  would  ask,  has  this  particular  topic 
been  presented?  The  convention  came  together  with  a  “foregone  conclusion ” 
to  nominate  General  Taylor.  If  that  be  true,  then  why  look  for  other  and 
doubtful  causes  to  account  for  that  result? 

The  undersigned,  from  the  moment  of  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  and 
from  the  first  impressions  after  meeting  with  the  members,  never  doubted  that 
the  result  would  be  as  decisive  as  it  was;  and  that  it  was  really  and  truly  a  fair 
reflection  of  the  public  sentiment. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  MR.  CLAY. 

We  very  reluctantly  say  any  thing  on  this  subject,  for  reasons  already  inti¬ 
mated.  But  we  cannot  and  will  not  stand  by  and  see  statements  like  Mr. 
Botts’  go  forth  uncontradicted  or  unexplained;  Mr.  Botts  says  he  “ outran ” 
all  the  Whigs.  That  may  be  true;  but  what  we  want  is  a  man  who  can  out- 
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run  the  Democrats.  That  is  a  performance  which  Mr.  Clay  has  been  singu¬ 
larly  deficient  in  achieving,  although  he  has  for  something  over  the  entire  one- 
third  part  of  a  very  long  life,  been  either  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  or  an 
unsuccessful  competitor  for  that  position. 

.We  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  celebrated  racer,  either  of  Maryland  or 
Virginia,  who  kept  the  finest  horses  in  the  world,  viz.,  during  the  training  sea¬ 
son,  but  who  never  won  a  race;  his  horses  could  beat  each  other  beautifully, 
but  they  could  beat  nobody  else’s?  Such  has  unfortunately  been  our  experience 
with  this  great  statesman.  His  very  talents  and  services  have  made  him  the 
object  of  a  hatred  so  implacable,  a  persecution  so -relentless  and  malignant,  that 
whenever  we  stake  our  fortunes  on  his  availability,  we  not  only  lose  his  elec¬ 
tion,  but  most  of  his  friends  are  prostrated  with  him.  Our  colleague  himself  pro¬ 
testing  as  he  now  does  against  the  action  of  the  whole  Whig  party  in  Virginia, 
was  himself  prostrated  in  the  campaign  of  1844— ’5,  and  that  too  in  one  of  the 
very  strongest  Whig  districts  in  Virginia. 

But  does  Mr.  Botts  suppose  that  he  can  make  an  impression  of  Mr.  Clay’s 
availability,  on  intelligent  minds,  by  such  arguments  as  he  uses  on  this  point? 

Mr.  Clay,  in  1844,  got  more  votes  in  certain  States  than  General  Harrison 
did  in  1840.  Every  man  knows  that  the  increase  of  the  vote  from  1840  to: 
1844  was  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  But  if  it  was  not  so — if  the 
same  voters  that  voted  in  1844  were  in  existence  in  1840,  then  the  result  of  the 
elections  prove  that  Mr.  Clay’s  popularity  is  of  a  sort  that,  whilst  it  draws  to 
the  polls  some  50,000  Whig  voters  more  than  General  Harrison  received,  it  is 
sure  to  wake  up  three  hundred  thousand  locofocos  that  nobody  ever  heard  of 
before.  Harrison,  in  1840,  was  elected  by  an  electoral  vote  of  234  to  60, 
Clay,  in  1844,  beaten  by  an  electoral  vote  of  170  to  105. 

Yet  Mr.  Botts  would  have  us  believe  that  Clay  as  a  candidate  was  a  safer 
and  more  available  man  than  General  Harrison;  and  we  frankly  confess  that, 
to  our  minds,  this  is  a  deduction  about  upon  a  par  with  all  the  other  arguments 
of  the  manifesto  before  us. 

In  our  own  State,  we  were  beaten  with  General  Harrison  in  1840  about  1,300 
votes;  whilst  with  Mr.  Clay  in  1844,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity,  and 
combining  the  cordial  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  whole  Whig  party,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Botts,  1,176  votes  stronger  than  General  Harrison,  we  were 
beaten  between  6  and  7,000. 

Mr.  Botts  says  he  outrun  the  Congressional  candidates  of  the  Whig  party, 
“except  in  two  districts.”  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  were 
the  only  two  districts  in  the  whole  State  in  which  there  was  a  tolerably  full 
vote  in  1847.  So  that,  in  fact,  Mr.  Clay  fell  short  of  the  Whig  vote  wherever 
the  Whig  vote  was  out.  The  fair  mode  of  stating  the  question  would  have 
been  to  have  given  the  majorities;  and  there  is  obviously  no  other  mode  of  cal¬ 
culating  the  relative  strength  of  Mr.  Clay  and  other  Whigs.  Let  us  see  how 
it  stands  by  this  mode  of  calculation.  In  the  first  district,  Mr.  Polk’s  majority 
was  230  over  Mr.  Clay;  Mr.  Atkinson’s  73  over  Mr.  Watts;  Watts,  Whig,  157 
votes  better  than  Clay.  In  the  second  district,  Polk’s  majority  824;  Drom- 
goole’s  majority,  21;  Bolling,  Whig,  just  803  votes  better  than  Clay.  District 
No.  3 — Polk’s  majority,  518;  Flournoy’s  majority,  5;  Flournoy,  Whig,  523 
stronger  than  Clay.  District  No.  4 — one  thousand  and  ten  votes  less  than  in 
1844;  Democratic  majority  in  the  first  case,  2;  in  the  second,  20.  District 
No.  5 — Clay’s  majority,  76;  Goggin’s  majority,  110;  Goggin,  Whig,  24  better 
than  Clay.  District  No.  6 — Clay’s  majority,  239;  Botts’  majority,  594;  Botts, 
Whig,  354  better  than  Clay.  District  No.  7 — Clay’s  majority,  446;  Bayly’s, 
241;  Clay  beating  the  Whig  687.  District  No.  8 — Clay’s  majority,  93;  Beal’s, 
153;  Clay  246  better  than  the  Whig  candidate.  District  No.  9 — absent  from 
the  polls,  in  1847,  1,804  votes;  Clay’s  majority  in  1844,  936;  Pendleton’s  ma- 
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jority,  816;  Clay  better  than  Pendleton,  120.  District  No.  10 — Polk’s  ma¬ 
jority,  703;  Bedinger’s,  307;  Kennedy,  Whig,  396  better  than  Clay.  Eleventh 
district — Polk’s  majority,  1,623;  McDowell’s  majority,  857;  Gray,  Whig,  766 
better  than  Clay.  Twelfth  district — Polk’s  majority,  649;  Preston’s  majority, 
228;  Preston,  Whig,  877  better  than  Clay.  Thirteenth  district — Polk’s  ma¬ 
jority,  2,145;  the  combined  vote  of  two  Democrats  over  Fulton,  1,224;  Fulton, 
Whig,  better  than  Clay,  921.  District  fourteen — Polk’s  majority,  856;  Thomp¬ 
son’s  majority,  451;  McComas,  Whig,  405  better  than  Clay.  In  the  15th  dis¬ 
trict  there  was  no  contest  for  Congress,  and  there  is  no  report  in  the  tables 
from  which  we  quote.  The  results  of  the  late  election  for  members  of  Assembly 
would  indicate  a  close  and  doubtful  state  of  parties  in  that  district.  Mr.  Polk’s 
majority  in  this  district  in  1844  was  609;  his  majority  in  the  wrhole  State,  6,349. 

So  far  as  this  test  is  to  be  relied  on — and  we  will  show  presently  that  under 
the  circumstances  it  is  a  most  unfavorable  test  for  our  side  of  the  question — the 
account  stands  thus:  Mr.  Clay  proved  weaker  than  the  Whig  candidates  in  the 
1st,  2d,  3d,  5th,  6th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  districts,  by  an  aggre¬ 
gate  vote  of  5,225.  Stronger  than  the  Whig  candidates  in  the  4th,  7th,  8th, 
and  9th  districts,  by  an  aggregate  of  1,071  votes.  Making  a  difference  in  favor 
of  the  Whig  candidates  over  Mr.  Clay,  of  4,154.  And  this  on  a  vote  twenty 
thousand  less  than  the  vote  of  1844. 

These  fourteen  districts  gave  against  Mr.  Clay,  in  1844,  a  majority  of  5,740; 
against  the  Whig  candidates  for  Congress  in  1847,  1,586.  Now,  if  the  entire 
vote  of  the  State  of  Virginia  had  been  out  in  1847,  and  the  change  had  been  at 
the  same  rate  in  that  part  not  taken,  as  in  the  part  that  wras  taken,  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  uncertainty  which  way  the  majority  would  have  been.  Five  hundred 
would  have  been  the  utmost  extent  of  difference. 

The  Whig  gain  was  in  every  division  of  the  State,  east,  middle,  and  west; 
and  the  greater  the  turn-out,  the  greater  the  gain  every  where.  They  gained 
in  all  sections  and  under  all  circumstances,  with  the  few  exceptions  indicated. 

And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  election  of  1847  came  on 
the  Democratic  party  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  field,  except  one  district,, 
and  that  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  incumbents  wrere  candidates  for  re-elec¬ 
tion.  The  same  party  had  a  State  convention,  and  organized  for  the  contest. 
The  Whigs  had  no  organization  whatever;  in  several  instances  they  did  not 
even  have  district  conventions  for  the  selection  of  their  strongest  candidates. 
Yet  under  all  these  disadvantages  we  carried  the  State,  so  far  as  to  conquer  a 
large  majority  in  the  State  legislature,  and  send  to  the  House  of  Delegates  a 
Whig  majority  of  twelve,  to  gain  a  clear  gain  of  five  members  of  Congress,  and 
come  so  near  further  gains  that  a  change  of  less  than  four  hundred  votes  in  our 
favor,  would  have  given  us  twelve  members  of  Congress  out  of  fifteen. 

And  yet  we  are  told  that  Virginia  “has  no  right  to  be  heard  in  the  selection 
of  a  Whig  candidate;”  that  “she  never  has,  and  never  will  vote  for  any  Whig.’r 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  she  will  not  vote  for  a  Whig,  if  our  colleague 
is  to  select  the  candidate;  but,  if  the  Whig  party  of  the  State  could  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  have,  an  influence  in  the  selection,  it  is  our  opinion,  that  not  only  will 
they  carry  the  State,  but  carry  it  easily. 

If  the  extent  of  Mr.  Botts’  proposition  is,  that,  out  of  a  vote  of  near  one 
hundred  thousand,  Mr.  Clay  commanded  more  votes  than  the  Whig  candidates 
for  Congress  did  out  of  a  vote  of  about  eighty  thousand,  then  the  proposition, 
is  true.  How  far,  in  a  different  sense,  it  is  accurate  or  inaccurate,  we  have 
demonstrated. 

Our  colleague  is  a  good  hand  at  an  argument,  but  as  blind  as  ourselves  in 
a  matter  of  a  prophecy.  In  1844  he  was  accustomed  to  prove,  by  an  argu¬ 
ment  without  a  flaw  in  it,  that  Mr.  Polk  could  not  possibly  get  over  seven 
States — and  they  small  States.  He  had  a  much  better  case  then  than  he  has 
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now,  so  far  as  Mr.  Clay  is  concerned;  for  then  all  the  Whigs  in  the  United 
States  agreed  to  give  Mr.  Clay  another  and  a  final  trial,  and  believed,  most  of" 
them,  that  he  could  he  elected.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  not  less  than 
six  or  seven  prominent  Whig  gentlemen,  whose  friends  are  pressing  them,  in 
one  way  or  another ,  for  the  nomination;  not  a  State  in  which  there  is  not  some 
division;  and  very  few  in  which  there  is  not  an  excitement  and  distraction,  not 
at  all  likely  to  be  mollified  by  the  course,  which  Mr.  Botts’  sense  of  his  privi¬ 
leges,  and  his  duty,  directs  him  to  pursue. 

“GENERAL  TAYLOR  ON  THE  WILMOT  PROVISO.” 

“ Head  kirn  or  die !”  may  again  be  the  motto  of  our  honorable  colleague.  We 
wish  he  had  slept  a  campaign  with  the  old  gentleman;  for  then,  perhaps,  like 
all  who  have  slept  or  fought  with  him,  Whigs  or  Democrats,  he  would  have 
been  his  friend.  He,  however,  will  not  head  him  this  time,  and  so  he  will  be 
compelled,  as  we  fear,  to  take  the  other  alternative  of  his  own  proposition,  and: 
die. 

But,  seriously,  does  Mr.  Botts  believe  for  a  moment  that  Gen.  Taylor  enter¬ 
tains  objectionable  opinions  on  this  subject  ?  Can  he  possibly  believe  any  such 
thing,  or  have  any  doubts  at  all  in  regard  to  it  ?  Yet  such  is  the  caption  of 
one  of  his  chapters.  If  we  are  right  in  the  supposition  that  he  has  no  more 
distrust  of  Gen.  Taylor  on  this  subject  than  we  ourselves  have,  then  we  submit 
it  to  all  candid  men,  whether  he  conducts  this  discussion  in  that  spirit  which 
ought  to  be  pursued  in  all  arguments  between  gentlemen  of  the  same  party, 
and  on  questions  of  common  concern? 

We  are  far  from  charging  that  Mr#  Botts  has  a  sinister  purpose  in  thus  prom¬ 
inently  bringing  this  topic  into  the  Presidential  question.  At  the  same  time, 
we  solemnly  warn  him  of  the  consequences  that  its  agitation  by  him,  or  by  any 
other  southern  man,  at  this  time,  may  produce. 

Our  deliberate  and  well  considered  opinion  is,  that  whensoever  and  how¬ 
soever  the  “Wilmot  proviso”  principle  is  made  the  test  in  the  selection  of  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  that  the  period  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
itself  is  at  hand;  and  therefore  we  hold  it  to  be  the  highest  duty  of  every  pa¬ 
triot,  and  especially  of  every  man  who  represents  in  any  degree  the  institution 
aimed  at,  by  that  principle,  to  abstain  cautiously  from  writing  or  speaking  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  give  it  prominence,  or  to  furnish  to  others  a  pretext  for 
doing  so. 

GENERAL  TAYLOR  “a  DEMOCRAT.” 

Here  again  Mr.  Botts  seems  to  proclaim  an  opinion,  which  he  does  not  in 
fact  avow  as  his  own,  and  which  we  therefore  presume  he  does  not  really  en¬ 
tertain.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Herald — a  leading  and  influential 
Democratic  journal. 

Then  why  should  he  publish  it  ?  Is  a  man,  whilst  addressing  his  own  party 
friends,  at  liberty  to  mislead  them,  by  seeming  to  adopt  opinions  that  he  does 
not  believe  correct  ? 

Injustice  to  our  colleague,  we  acquit  him  of  believing  that  Gen.  Taylor  is  a 
Democrat.  If  we  are  mistaken,  however,  in  regard  to  his  opinion  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  then  we  are  curious  to  know  on  what  evidence  he  has  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  he  is  a  Democrat. 

We  deny  the  authority  of  the  New  York  Herald  to  settle  a  question  of  this 
sort  for  us,  or  for  the  Whigs;  nor  will  we  allow  that  or  any  other  journal  to 
drive  us  from  the  support  of  our  principles,  by  professing  a  willingness  to  sup¬ 
port  a  candidate,  who  represents  those  principles.  We  hope  the  Herald  will 
support  General  Taylor,  for  any  reasons  satisfactory  to  itself.  We  support  him 
for  our  own  reasons. 
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We  believe  him  to  be  a  Whig,  and  are  willing  to  trust  him. 

In  the  whole  list  of  Democratic  journals,  is  there  one  which  does  not  insist 
that  Mr.  Clay  ought  to  be  the  Whig  candidate  ?  Does  that  bring  Mr.  Clay’s 
fidelity  to  the  Whig  cause  into  question  ?  Is  there,  in  the  whole  country,  one 
human  being  stupid  enough  not  to  understand  their  present  solicitude  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Clay  ? 

There  may  be  those  Avho  underrate  the  force  of  the  reasons  which  cause 
them  to  be  so  nervously  anxious  that  we  take  Mr.  Clay  for  our  candidate  at 
this  time.  We  beg,  however,  to  acquit  ourselves  of  standing  in  that  category. 

Our  colleague  has  worked  himself  into  a  paroxysm  of  political  prudery,  so 
exceedingly  delicate,  that  he  shrinks  with  instinctive  horror  at  the  thought  of 
the  company  into  which  General  Taylor  may  carry  him.  The  bare  idea  of 
contact  or  co-operation  with  anything  short  of  the  most  refined  and  ultra  Whig- 
gery  makes  his  sufferings  truly  intolerable.  He  is  utterly  scandalized  at  the 
probability  that  a  Wilmot  Proviso  man,  or  even  a  Democratic  editor,  may  lend 
a  hand  to  the  election  of  General  Taylor.  He  is  not  even  conifortable  at  the 
prospect  of  being  thrown  into  association  with  certain  worthy  gentlemen,  be¬ 
cause  he  considers  them  of  doubtful  politics,  or  worse.  It  is  fortunate  for  our 
honorable  colleague  that  these  fits  of  a  chastity  so  excessively  inconvenient 
only  seize  him  occasionally.  He  is  ready  to  walk  arm  in  arm  with  Mr.  Clay, 
into  far  more  questionable  society,  without  the  slightest  apparent  consciousness 
that  he  subjects  his  own  or  his  friend’s  fair  fame  to  any  offensive  or  unusual 
suspicion. 

Under  the  head  of  “availabilhy  of  Mr.  Clay,”  he  says:  “ There  is  another 
element  in  this  calculation  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.,  and  that  is,  the 
vote  of  Mr.  Birney  added  to  Mr.  Clay's  would  have  made  his  majority,  in  1844, 
23,471  over  Mr.  Polk;  and  the  probability  is,  that  that  vote  will  not  be  cast  as 
heretofore,  because  they  are  now  satisfied  Mr.  Clay  was  right  on  the  Texas  ques¬ 
tion,  which  they  did  not  then  believe.  And  it  only  requires  a  change  of  3,000 
votes  in  Pennsylvania  to  give  him  that  State — the  iron  interest  alone  can  do  this, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Catholic  and  foreign  vote,  which  may  be  changed,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  as  hostile  to  Mr.  Clay  as  it  was  in  1844.” 

And,  again,  complaining  that  proper  allowance  is  not  made  for  the  defeat  of 
1844,  he  dwells  on  the  circumstance  that  we  do  not  consider  the  influence  of 
the  Texas  question,  the  Kane  letter,  &c.,  and  that  Ave  allow'  “ nothing  to  the 
Catholic  excitement,  which  no  longer  exists;  nothing  is  set  down  to  the  foreign 
influence,  which  is  now  with  us;  Jiothing  to  the  abolition  vote.’’’’ 

Mr.  Botts  can  see  no  harm  in  Mr.  Clay’s  receiving  the  votes,  not  only  of 
the  Whigs  and  iron-mongers,  but  he  counts  on  electing  him  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Birney  men  and  the  Catholics,  the  foreigners  and  the  abolitionists. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  the  smallest  probability  that  Mr.  Clay  can  com¬ 
mand  these  votes;  yet,  if  he  could  do  so,  Ave  Avould  not  see,  in  the  certainty 
even  of  such  an  event,  any  good  reason  Avhy  those  Avho  confide  in  his  princi¬ 
ples  and  character  should  refuse  to  support  him  if  he  were  the  regular  Whig 
candidate.  For  ourselves,  we  are  not  so  over-righteous  as  to  refuse  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  any  lawrful  voters  Avho  may  be  willing  to  help  us  along. 

clay  and  taylor’s  strength  contrasted. 

Says  Mr.  Botts:  “  It  is  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  importance,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  General  Taylor’s  chief  strength  has  been 
exhibited  in  those  States  only  which  no  nominee  of  a  convention  could  hope  to 
carry.” 

We  know  of  no  State  in  this  Union,  the  chance  of  carrying  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  desperate — unless  the  party  adopts  the  wise  policy  of  placing  the  con- 
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test  on  obsolete  issues,  or  prefers  to  stake  its  fortunes  on  the  availability  of  ob¬ 
solete  candidates. 

We  believe,  with  great  confidence,  that  we  can  carry  General  Taylor  in  Vir¬ 
ginia;  the  Whig  press  of  the  State  is  of  the  same  opinion;  the  members  of  the 
State  legislature  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Our  colleague  is  of  a  different  opin¬ 
ion.  The  election  only  can  prove  who  is  right.  There  is  no  other  test  by 
which  certainty  can  be  ascertained — no  other  umpire  to  decide  our  difference. 

Why,  then,  vex  the  public  patience  with  disputations  so  unprofitable;  and 
still  worse,  if  our  colleague  cannot. bring  the  forty  thousand  obstinate  Whigs 
of  Virginia  to  agree  with  him  as  to  our  own  State,  how  worse  than  idle  is  it  to 
be  squabbling  about  other  States  ? 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  delegates,  professing  to  represent  the  people  of  all  Vir¬ 
ginia,  coming  fresh  from  nearly  every  county  and  precinct;  appointed  just 
at  the  moment  of  action,  part  and  parcel  of  the  people  themselves1,  come 
together  at  the  capitol  of  the  State.  Every  gentleman  is  permitted  to  offer 
whatever  suggestions  he  chooses  to  offer.  The  utmost  latitude  of  debate  is  al¬ 
lowed.  Mr.  Botts  is  himself  there,  to  look  after  all  the  interests  of  “this  Clay 
ball  which  he  said  he  put  in  motion.”  He  speaks  oftener,  and  speaks  longer, 
than  any  gentleman  in  the  body;  and,  when  it  comes  to  the  vote,  his  proposi¬ 
tions  are  voted  down,  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Was  he  not  bound  to  submit?  He,  a  man  of  conciliation  and  compromise! 
What  business  had  he  there,  unless  he  meant  to  yield  something  as  well  as  an¬ 
other  ?  He  did  threaten  to  retire,  if  beaten.  He  was  beaten,  but  he  did  not 
retire.  No  !  he  remained  in  the  convention  to  the  last,  and  retired  as  one  of 
it — to  publish,  with  the  greater  appearance  of  authority,  a  protest  to  the  public 
which  wins  for  him  the  plaudits  of  the  Democratic  press.  A  protest  in  which 
he  slaps  away,  right  and  left,  at  friend  and  foe. — Censuring  the  members  of 
the  legislature  for  the  manner  of  the  call,  and  the* form  of  the  organization  of 
the  convention. — Assailing  the  convention  itself  for  the  rules  it  adopted  and 
the  decisions  it  rendered;  and,  as  “an  irresponsible  body,  whose  existence  ter¬ 
minated  with  its  labors — charging  that  the  people' were  misrepresented. — At¬ 
tacking  General  Taylor,  the  nominated  candidate  of  the  State. — Quoting  Mr. 
Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  prove  that  Taylor  may  be  a  Wilmot  Proviso  man; 
and  bringing  in  the  New  York  Herald’s  individual  opinion,  that  General  Taylor 
is  a  Democrat. 

Is  it  an  unreasonable  anticipation,  that  a  course  so  extravagantly  fantastical, 
may  wind  up  at  last  with  a  contested  election ,  before  the  Philadelphia  Conven¬ 
tion;  on  the  ground  that  our  delegates  have  not  been  properly  appointed?  In¬ 
deed,  that  is  the  only  way  it  can  terminate,  if  Mr.  Botts  should  succeed  in  his 
present  movement.  The  great  Whig  convention  of  the  State,  the  largest,  we 
believe,  ever  held  by  any  party  in  the  State,  has  already  appointed,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  with  perfect  unanimity,  seventeen  delegates  to  represent  us  in  the  Con¬ 
vention. — Of  whom,  according  to  Mr.  Botts,  sixteen  are  Taylor  men.  If  it 
should  be  the  effect  of  Mr.  Botts’  course  to  get  up  a  new  ticket  of  delegates, 
we  presume  it  must  be  another  “Hunker”  and  “Barnburner”  case;  so  that  our 
Convention,  like  that  of  the  Democrats,  must  begin  its  labors  wdth  a  contested 
election.  If  the  Whigs  of  Virginia  permit  our  colleague’s  great  influence  with 
them  to  get  us  into  such  a  scrape  as  that,  we  shall  surrender  at  once.  The 
unity  of  the  Whig  party  in  Virginia  can  no  more  then  be  restored,  than  can  we 
in  such  a  field,  maintain  a  contest  with  our  honorable  colleague. 

It  has  been  “the  talk  of  the  town”  for  three  weeks  past,  that  certain  influ¬ 
ential  gentlemen  in  Virginia  were  to  unite  with  Mr.  Botts  in  flinging  this  bomb¬ 
shell  into  our  ranks;  and  we  have  been  more  than  once  assured  that  it  will  ef¬ 
fectually  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  that  “Virginia  would  in  no 
event  vote  for  any  Whig.”  The  royal  style  of  “we”  in  the  protest — always 
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royal,  or  editorial,  where  the  signature  is  single — would  seem  to  signify  that 
others  were  expected  to  have  signed  it. 

They  have,  in  our  poor  opinion,  acted  prudently  and  wisely  in  leaving  Mr. 
Botts  to  terminate  this  game  of  his  own,  just  as  he  commenced  it — “ solitary 
and  alone.” 

MR.  BOTTS’  REMEDY. 

If  our  facts  are  to  be  relied  on,  we  have  shown  that  there  is  nothing  which 
calls  for  a  remedy;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  State  convention  was  numerous, 
respectable,  and  intelligent;  that  it  represented,  within  a  very  small  fraction, 
the  entire  State;  that  it  adopted  the  rules  heretofore  adopted  by  all  State  con¬ 
ventions  of  all  parties;  that,  whether  the  rule  is  a  good  or  bad  one,  it  did  no 
injury,  of  which  any  party  can  complain,  in  this  case. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  comparative  availability  of  Mr.  Clay  and  General 
Taylor,  it  is  a  settled  question;  if  the  convention  was  a  competent  tribunal, 
and  did  render  an  honest  verdict.  We  believe  it  was  both  competent  and 
honest;  and  that  it  contained  some  hundreds  of  gentlemen,  as  intelligent  of 
public  opinion  in  Virginia,  as  either  our  colleague  or  ourselves. 

But  if  there  was  anything  calling  for  a  remedy,  then  we  think  that  our  col¬ 
league’s  prescription  would  at  least  be  an  effective  one,  so  far  as  Whig  squab¬ 
bles  in  our  State  are  concerned.  We  cannot  imagine  a  plan  more  certain  to 
overthrow  and  destroy  the  party  than  to  throw  into  the  contest  of  the  spring 
such  an  element  of  strife  as  a  poll  between  Whig  candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
and  thus  bring  on  discussions  and  struggles  in  which  the  energies  of  the  party 
would  be  exhausted — one  section  against  the  other.  We  suppose  that,  in  such 
a  case,  there  are  not  twenty-five  counties  in  Virginia  which  we  could  count 
upon  carrying.  Indeed,  there  would  not  be  any  certainty  of  carrying  any  one , 
where  the  Whigs  are  less  than  two  to  one.  Everything  would  be  in  danger; 
for  every  day’s  experience  proves  that  there  are  wrong-headed  and  self-willed 
men  enough  in  all  communities,  to  avail  themselves  of  much  less  plausible  pre¬ 
texts  than  such  a  question  would  afford,  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and  to  break 
up  everything  like  organization. 

We  do  not  fear,  as  Mr.  Botts  does,  that  the  “Whig  party  may  be  over¬ 
whelmed  in  the  spring  election;”  whilst  we  most  entirely  concur  with  him  in 
the  expectation  that,  if  it  should  so  turn  out,  he  will  be  charged  with  having 
done,  by  the  course  he  has  pursued,  whatever  he  could  do,  to  bring  about  such, 
a  catastrophe. 

JOHN  S.  PENDLETON, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON, 

ANDREW  S.  FULTON, 

THOS.  S.  FLOURNOY. 


March  20,  1848. 


